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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscomMiTTEE No. 3, 

Tashington, D.C., Tuesday, January 12, 1960. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. The committee will come to order. 

I want to take this opportunity to welcome this committee back. 
It is the best subcommittee we have. Iam sure of that. Our record 
will attest to that. We had more hearings, we spent more time on 
proposed legislation, and we reported out more bills, Mr. Slatinshek 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Than any subcommittee Mr. Vinson has ever ap- 
pointed and we have gotten more legislation through our branch of 
the Congress. And naturally I am glad to be back with my commit- 
tee and to make that statement. Because there has never been a 
more dedicated committee. 

And many of your Members have indicated your desire that our 
subcommittee—I want you to get this—conduct hearings in respect 
to the posture of the Reserve forces. 

I have discussed this matter with the chairman, and it is his inten- 
tion, as well as mine, that such hearings will be conducted during this 
session if the opportunity permits. As soon as we can get a time 
that may be reconciled with the schedule of the chairman—because 
we are going to have a posture hearing of the entire Defense Estab- 
lishment, by the full committee—when we can reconcile our time with 
that schedule, we will get busy on that. 

General Anderson, you are one of those who will want to do that, 
and I think everybody wants to do that. , 

This morning we have two proposals, and they are departmental 
bills. One of them is H.R. 9464 and the other 9465. 

The purpose of 9464 is to remove the present statutory require- 
ment that, if the Chief of the Bureau of Ships is specifically qualified ° 
in naval engineering, the Deputy Chief must be specifically qualified 
in naval architecture. 

The Department has pointed out that the original basis for this | 
requirement in the law no longer exists and therefore requests its 
elimination from the statutes. 

H.R. 9465 is a bill which would authorize the extension of an 
existing loan of a naval vessel to the Government of the Republic 
of China. I understand the Department of the Navy is the action ~ 
agency in respect to both proposals, and unless there are objections 
from any of the a sf suggest we begin hearings on H.R. 9464, 
the Bureau of Ships bill 
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I understand that Rear Adm. R. L. Moore, Jr., Deputy Chief of 
the Bureau of Ships, is scheduled to be the official Navy witness on 
this bill in the absence of Admiral James, the Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships. 
daw unless there are some objections from any members, I think 
we ought to take them up immediately. 

I think, Mr. Slatinshek, you have scheduled H.R. 9464? 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 
(The bill, H.R. 9464, follows:) 


[H.R, 9464, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To remove the requirement that, of the Chief and Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Ships, one 


must be specially qualified and experienced in naval engineering and the other must be specially qualified 
and experienced in naval architecture 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 5145(b) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“(b) The Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Ships shall be detailed from officers 
on the active list of the Navy who are specially qualified and experienced in naval 
engineering or naval architecture.” 

Mr. Rivers. So, Admiral Moore, you are representing the Bureau 
of Ships? 

Admiral Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Come forward with your assistants. We will get busy 
on your bill. 

Admiral Moore is the Acting Chief of the Bureau of Ships, in the 
absence of Admiral James, who is on an official inspection in the 
Pacific. 

Now, Admiral Moore, will you just—do you have your statement 
in writing? 

Admiral Moore. Yes; I do have a prepared statement, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. You go right ahead, sir. 

Admiral Moore. I will identify myself first. 

I am Rear Adm. Robert Lee Moore, Jr., and I am the Deputy 
Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Ships. 

As you point out, | am Acting Chief of the Bureau of Ships now, 
in the absence of Admiral James. So, being in the capacity of the 
Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Ships, I think that this legislation is 
meaningful to me, and I think that I can speak with some authority 
on the matter. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

Admiral Moore. My prepared statement: 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to testify in support of 
H.R. 9464. 

This bill would remove the requirement of section 5145(b) of title 10, 
United States Code, that the Deputy Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Ships be specially qualified and experienced in naval architecture if 
the Chief of Bureau is specially qualified and experienced in naval 
engineering and vice versa. This requirement was first approved as 
part of the act of June 20, 1940, which abolished the then existing 
Bureau of Construction and Repair and the Bureau of Engineering 
and consolidated the functions of those two Bureaus in a new Bureau, 
the Bureau of Ships. 

This merger thus placed under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Ships both naval architects or constructors, who were staff corps 
officers, and naval engineers, who. were restricted line officers. The 
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members of the Construction Corps were thereafter transferred to 
the restricted line of the Navy, and both types of officers became 
engineering-duty-only officers. ‘To help maintain morale by insurin 

that the former members of the Construction Corps and the nava 
engineering officers would have equal opportunity for appointment to 
the two top billets in the Bureau of Ships, the Navy suggested the 
requirement which H.R. 9464 would remove. 

In hearings before the House Naval Affairs Committee on the bill to 
establish the Bureau of Ships, a Navy witness stated that, in the future, 
naval officers sent to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for 
for postgraduate training would be given a combined course in naval 
architecture and marine engineering; after graduation they would be 
given opportunities to take advanced courses in various specialized 
fields and to pursue their specialities as part of their work; but the 
time would come, in perhaps 20 years, when it would be difficult to 
distinguish an architect from an engineer except for the most expert 
design specialists. 

Time has proved that this prediction was substantially correct. 
For many vears, prospective engineering duty officers generally have 
received combined postgraduate courses of study which have included 
both naval architecture and naval engineering. The technically 
trained officers now under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Ships are 
basically a homogeneous group. 

The primary responsibility of the Bureau of Ships is the design, 
construction, alteration, conversion, and repair of naval vessels. This 
great responsbility emphasizes the need for selecting the very best 
qualified persons, from among those naval officers having extensive 
experience and training in ship technical matters and industrial man- 
agement, to serve as this Bureau’s principal officers. The present 
requirement that the Chief and Deputy Chief be of opposite qualifi- 
cations serves as an unnecessary restriction in the selection of these 
officers. For example, it was recently necessary to replace an emi- 
nently qualified Deputy Chief before the normal expiration date of his 
assignment to that position, simply because neither he nor the newly 
appointed Chief was specially qualified as a naval engineer, although 
each is well qualified in naval engineering as well as naval architecture. 

In summary, the provision of law that would be repealed by this 
proposed legislation has outlived its usefulness and has become an 
obstacle to the best utilization of engineering duty officers. I strongly 
recommend enactment of H.R. 9464. 

That completes my statement, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Admiral Moore. 

Mr. Van Zandt, have you anything? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Admiral, all this does is remove a barrier and 
permit the Navy Department to make appointments in an area of 
equity to all officers concerned; is that about right? 

Admiral Moores. I think that that is correct, sir. I think that, as 
stated in the context of my statement, the original law was provided 
because we had merged two bureaus and in the interest of morale as 
well as a sharp cleavage in technical specialties in those days it was 
necessary when the two were combined to actually have this two- 
discipline concept. But, just as was predicted by the witness some 
years ago—and that was, incidentally, Admiral Van Kevren—he 
said that in 20 years there would be a merging and a gradual growth 
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ee homogeneity so it would be hard to identify the one from the 
other. 

I think that that has come to pass. 

Although I represent one discipline and my Chief represents another, 
I feel that any of the flag officers that we have would be equally 
qualified for either spot. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You are an engineering officer? 

Admiral Moors. Yes, sir; I am an engineering officer. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And your boss is a naval architect? 

Admiral Moors. Yes, sir. In my case, I came in under the old 
concept, wherein I served approximately 12 years as a line officer in 
the unrestricted line. I had taken postgraduate work at about my 
seventh year. I had 3 years of postgraduate work, then went back to 
sea again, then came ashore. Shortly after coming ashore, I was 
given the opportunity of shifting over to engineering duty, which I did. 

In contrast to that, back in the earlier days, at about that same 
time, the constructors were made constructors in the following way: 
They spent usually 2 years at sea, after graduating from the Naval 
Academy, then were sent to MIT for 3 years, and then were desig- 
nated constructors. So their experience as sea officers was not as 
great as was the case for the engineers. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Would it be proper to say, Admiral, that the 
selection will be based on qualification rather than on a technical 
degree? 

Admiral Moore. I think you could say that quite properly, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You said in your statement that now they have be- 
come a homogeneous group; that is, everybody, the same thing? 

Admiral Moore. That is right, Mr. Chairman, we still have the 
specialties, the people that go to MIT. Now we get the feed for our 
engineers, or our people that staff BUSHIPS now, from two sources 
principally. That is from MIT and those boys who have had post- 
graduate training at the Post Graduate School at Monterey. Now, 
the ones that go to MIT, instead of being trained as engineers, I mean 
as constructors, as they formerly were, are now educated as con- 
gineers. It is a combination of construction and engineering. When 
they go through MIT, they get both disciplines. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Admiral Moors. Now, in addition to this, we also have a number 
of people who have specialization in the area of nuclear power, in 
chemical engineering, in petroleum, in metallurgy, and in a whole host 
of others. But these become specialties with them. 

Mr. Rivers. And the rank also is unrestricted, just like it. is in the 
unrestricted line? 

Admiral Moore. That is correct. 

Mr.- Rivers. For instance, Admiral Rickover 

Admiral Moore. He is an engineer. 

Mr. Rivers. He.is an engineer. He has three stars. 

Admiral Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. He outranks the Chief of the Bureau. 

Admiral Moore. That. is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yet he is in the Bureau, isn’t he? 

Admiral Moore. He has additional duties in the Bureau of Ships 
Actually, his primary duties are in the AEC, and he has additional 
duties-as Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Ships for nuclear matters; 
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Now, he is subordinate to the Chief of the Bureau of Ships for matters 
that pertain to the Bureau of Ships, although he is a vice admiral, as 
you indicate. 

Mr. Rivers. I won’t ask any more about that. 

Why don’t we make all the chiefs and deputy chiefs of the Bureau 
unrestricted line? 

Admiral Moore. I think the principal reason for that is the fact 
that our training, of course, is different than that that obtains inthe 
unrestricted line. Recognizing advances in technology, and special- 
ization necessary, I think that it is recognized by all that we need to 
get more technical training, more specialization. 

Now, for those people that give up the opportunities of command 
at, sea, they do get additional specialization by greater emphasis on 
their 2 training and are therefore more qualified for this 
special assignment than an unrestricted line officer. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Admiral Moors. And by their assignment of duties all the way up 
through their career. Because with any of our people that come into 
the business of the Bureau of Ships, once they transfer over, their kind 
of business then is shipyard duty. It is in industrial establishments 
and laboratories, in the Bureau of Ships, where we are building, con- 
structing 

Mr. Rivers. I am quite familiar with that, because I have seen 
your shipyard commanders down in my country, who are very highly 
qualified and fine administrators. I have known one of them, Logan 
McKee, that got to be commandant down in Norfolk. 

Admiral Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That has been true of your shipyard commanders. 
They are highly qualified. 

Admiral Moore. We have one of our finest down in your shipyard 
right now. 

Mr. Rrvers. What is that? 

Admiral Moore. We have one of our smartest engineers down in 
your shipyard right now, Captain Madden, who has just recently 
taken over. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. I have noticed it throughout the country, in 
every yard I visited, even away from here. They are very well quali- 
fied men. 

Admiral Moore. That is very kind of you to say that, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You do a good job, as the onsite surveys in the In- 
spector General’s Office, on those periodic surveys and inspections. 
I am sure that those men do a fine job. 

In your case, though, they could take vou out any time they got 
ready and put you back on unrestricted line. You have the qualifica- 
tion. Couldn’t they? 

Admiral Moore. No, that is not permissive. 

Mr. Rivers. You can’t go back? 

Admiral Moore. I can’t go back. 

Mr. Rivers. You can’t go back? 

Admiral Moore. I am in the restricted line now, although I came 
up through the unrestricted line, I haven’t the option of shifting 
back again now. 

Mr. Rivers. The reason this is so familiar to me and Mr. Van 
Zandt, we grew up on the old Naval Affairs Committee, before you 
were born. ([Laughter.] 
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Are there any questions from any members of the committee? 

Mr. AnpEerson. Might I ask what job the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships usually has before he takes over that job? 

Admiral Moore. I didn’t get the first part, sir. 

Mr. ANnpERson. What is usually the job from which the Chief of 
your Bureau comes? 

Admiral Moore. Well——. 

Mr. Anperson. Deputy advanced to that post or 

Admiral Moore. There is no subjob from which he has to come. 
We follow a regular pattern; when you get into the higher ranks, 
there are certain jobs open to you, such as, for example, shipyard 
commander, or you might be head of a laboratory, or you might be 
on the staff of one of the large staffs afloat. So it is not necessary 
that you should have come from any particular job. 

I came from a shipyard, as shipyard commander, before I took over 
my present job. And the present Chief of the Bureau of Ships was 
an Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Ships for field activities before 
his selection as Chief. So we have no fixed spot from which we come, 
although there are three or four or so areas that a man would have to 
advance through, which would be the normal spots from which he 
would be selected as either the Chief or the Deputy Chief. 

Mr. Anperson. And is the Deputy Chief frequently selected to 
become the Chief? 

Admiral Moorr. That has happened in the past, sir. We have 
had cases where the Chief of the Bureau of Ships, for a reason, has not 
finished out his term, and the Deputy has completed it, and there have 
been some cases where he finished out a partial term and then con- 
tinued on as Chief. That was so in the case of Admiral Mills, for 
example. 

Mr. ANDERSON. So the man that comes in might be from either 
category, with the result that if you bring in a man who happens to 
be in the same category as the Deputy, he is then out of place and must 
be replaced, unless we amend the law? 

Mr. Rivers. Under the present law. 

Admiral Moore. Under the present law. 

Mr. ANpeRson. Unless we amend the law. 

Admiral Moore. As a matter of fact, in my case, when the present 
Chief of the Bureau of Ships took over last April, the then Deputy 
Chief, Admiral Honsinger, had only been in office a matter of a year 
or so, plus, because the former incumbent had died. Therefore, if 
this law had not been in effect, there is a good likelihood that Admiral 
Honsinger might have continued on as the Deputy Chief of the 
Bureau of Ships. As it was, and under the law, it was necessary that 
he be replaced and that an engineer come in and take his place. 

Now, that has the added disadvantage, of course, that it is disrup- 
tive, in that both the Deputy and the Chief went out at the same time. 
So you lose some of the continuity that would have obtained if this 
law had not been in effect. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you, Admiral. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Morris? 

Mr. Morais. In your training in the field as a naval engineer or in 
the naval engineering field, do you get some training as a naval 
architect? 
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Admiral Moore. Yes, sir. In the case of the students who go to 
MIT, now—and we refer to ‘‘congineers’’—they get a pretty well- 
balanced discipline of naval architecture as well as the other engineer- 
ing subjects, perhaps electronics, strength of materials, mechanical 
engineering, et cetera. 

In the case of those that go through Monterey, as another feed 
source, they get a reasonable amount of naval architecture and more in 
the engineering area. 

Mr. Morris. So one who really qualifies as an expert, we will say, 
or a well-versed person in naval engineering, if he is really qualified by 
schooling and experience, does have considerable knowledge, then, as 
I understand it, of naval architecture? 

Admiral Moore. Yes, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Admiral Moore. That is correct, sir. 

And then, of course 

Mr. Morris. Now, one other question: 

Just vice versa, if a person becomes skilled in the field of naval archi- 
tecture, does he also become at least reasonably well acquainted with 
naval engineering? 

Admiral Moore. They do in either case, by virtue of the funda- 
mental education that they have received in the first instance, and 
then, further, as their career progresses, they move through all types 
of jobs that require several kinds of disciplines. For example, if an 
officer is a production officer in a shipyard, he has to be an engineer 
and he has to be a constructor as well. If he is the planning officer, 
he has to have the knowledge of a coustructor as well as an engineering 
officer. So as you move through the successive jobs, the day-by-day 
work requires you to be working in both areas. Albeit, any one man 
who moves through will be more of a specialist in one area than he will 
be in another area. 

Mr. Morais. I understand that. 

Admiral Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. He would be more of a specialist. But is it true that 
a person schooled and trained and experienced in one particular cate- 
gory would of necessity know at least a whole lot about the other? 

Admiral Moore. That is correct, and particularly—— 

Mr. Morais. To put it in plain language. 

Admiral Moore. And particularly he would, by the time he had 
gotten up to qualify as a Chief or Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Ships 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Then there is this last one question: 

Your position, or anyone’s position as a Deputy Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships 

Admiral Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Would you have under you people who were skilled 
and trained both as naval engineers and architects? Would you have 
others under you who would be technicians? 

Admiral Moore. I would say generally that all of our officers are 
qualified in both of the broad categories of naval architecture and 
engineering. There are also, however, certain other technical special- 
ties that you might refer to as technicians. For example, Admiral 
Rickover has been working in the field of nuclear power. I personally 
am qualified in nuclear power, having in addition to my other 3 years 
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of training, 2 years’ additional training in the field of nuclear power. 
So we attempt to get all of our people, in addition to their basic 
engineering know-how in the two at fields, to pick up some spe- 
cialty of their own wherein they can become, if possible, a recognized 
expert. 

Mr. Morris. Well, I don’t want to pursue the matter too much, 
but to clear up my own thinking on the matter, a Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships, I suppose, is just what it says; he is the Chief. He is over it. 

Admiral Moore. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Morris. He supervises it. 

Admiral Moore. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. And the Deputy would be the next man under him. 

Now, don’t you have, or do you have anyone at all or any group 
of people to supervise? 

Admiral Moore. Oh, within the Bureau of Ships, yes, sir; in the 
Bureau of Ships, itself, and that is what we supervise here in Wash- 
ington. There are about 3,400 people. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Now, of those 3,400 people, are there numbers of them who are 
skilled and schooled in the field of naval engineering and naval 
architecture? 

Admiral Moore. Yes, sir. 

When I spoke of 3,400, I meant the entire staffing (military and 
civilian) of the Bureau of Ships. Only a small number of those are 
officers, but 

Mr. Morris. What I am getting at is simply this: 

As the Chief or the Deputy Chief, would you have the opportunity 
to advise with and discuss matters with real technicians in that 
particular field, either naval engineering or naval architecture? 

Admiral Moore. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And would you say, then, that your work as the 
Chief or as Deputy Chief is largely one of supervision? 

Admiral Moore. Well, I would say that the job of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Ships or the Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Ships is 
one principally in the field of administration. 

Mr. Morris. That is what I say, supervision or administration. 

Admiral Moors. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, the Chief or the Deputy Chief is an 
executive officer? 

Admiral Moore. You have to get more into that area; that is right. 

For example—— 

Mr. Morris. What I am getting at: Whether or not there is any 
real need—this is a vital thing to our country, I think, as to whether 
there is any real need for a Deputy Chief of Bureau of Ships to be 
such a technical expert in either field. 

Admiral Moors. Well, I would say, from our point of view, it 
would be imperative that he have that background, even though our 
duties may be only perhaps 20 percent of our time taken up in the 
specialties that we have been trained for. We have also been trained 
as executives and as administrators. It still becomes necessary in 
our operations, which are highly specialized and highly industrialized, 
that we should have the technical background to permit us to make 
the sound and basic decisions. 
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So I want to say that it is in my opinion essential that we do have 
the specialized training to be either the Deputy or the Chief. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Are you through? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Any other questions from any members of the 
committee? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, would you recognize me to make 
a motion that we report out the bill? 

Mr. Rivers. Are there any other questions from members of the 
committee? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Van Zandt moves—well, we have got to read the 
bill first. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we ought to recognize—-I think we ought to 
ask the committee counsel if he has any questions. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. No, sir, | have none. The members have interro- 
gated the witness sufficiently for the record. 

Shall | proceed with the reading, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

The reason I almost overlooked the reading of the bill is because 
whenever | introduce a bill it is generally perfect. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. [Laughter.] [Reading:] 


H.R. 9464, a bill to remove the requirement that, of the Chief and Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Ships» 
one must be specially qualified and experienced in naval engineering and the other must be specially 
qualified and experienced in naval architecture 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 5145(b) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Ships shall be detailed from officers 
on the active list of the Navy who are specially qualified and experienced in naval 
engineering or naval architecture.” 

Mr. Morris. Let me ask one question, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry 
| overlooked it. Just before we vote on that. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Suppose the Chief was especially trained as a naval 
engineer and the deputy was trained especially as a naval engineer 
and neither were trained as an architect, would that in any way, in 
your judgment, injure the procedure and program? 

Admiral Moore. I think it would not, sir, because in the case of 
both of these officers that you say are engineers hypothetically, each 
of them have gone through many vears of training, wherein I told 
vou they were production officers and planning officers, responsible 
for both functions, and they each got some training in the opposite 
skills to start with. They had, by osmosis and by many years of 
training, acquired the know-how that was necessary for them to then 
do the administrative job as the Chief of the Bureau of Ships and to 
have the backup that let him have assurance that he was doing the 
the right thing. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. They develop along with the philosophy of the design 
of the ship to fit the age in which they live. 

Admiral Moore. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. As they come up from the shipyards and from the 
various departments of the Bureau of Ships. 

Admiral Moorr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You take your IRO officers, industrial relations, that 
is a fairly sizable thing. Yours is a pretty well rounded organization, 

Admiral Moors. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. May I ask one question? 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to say this before I do put the question: 

I have always toyed with the idea that the Bureau Chiefs should 
be three-star jobs, and the more I see what is going on, the more I am 
convinced of that. 

Mr. Winstreap. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Bray. I move the bill be favorably reported. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection, the bill will be reported favorably 
to the full committee. 

Why don’t we let Mr. Van Zandt handle this before the Rules 
Committee, and I will help him. 

Mr. SiatinsHek. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection, the bill will be reported as 
introduced. 

Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Admiral Moorg. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You made a fine witness. 


H.R. 9465 


Mr. Rivers. The next bill will be H.R. 9465. 

The departmental representative will be Adm. Arthur H. Taylor, 
who is the Director of Foreign Military Assistance. 

Admiral Taylor, we will be very glad to hear you on H.R. 9465. 

(The bill, H.R. 9465, follows:) 


[H.R. 9465, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To authorize the extension of a loan of a naval vessel to the Government of the Republic of China 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding section 7307 of title 10, 
United States Code, or any other law, the President may extend the loan of one 
destroyer to the Government of the Republic of China on such terms and under 
such conditions as he deems are appropriate. The President may promulgate 
such — and regulations as he deems necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 

Sec. 2. The extension of the loan authorized under this Act is an extension of 
aes made under the authority granted by the Act of August 5, 1953 (67 Stat. 


Sec. 3. Extension shall be for a period of not to exceed five years and shall be 
made on the condition that it may be terminated at an earlier date if necessitated 
by the defense requirements of the United States. 

Sec. 4. No loan may be extended under this Act unless the Secretary of Defense, 
after consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, determines that such extension 
is in the best interest of the United States. The Secretary of Defense shall 
a — Congress currently advised of all extensions made under authority of 
this Act. 


Mr. Rivers. Admiral Taylor, you are from the Chief of Naval 
Operations Office? 
Admiral Taytor. Beg pardon, sir? 


Mr. Rivers. I say your office is in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations? 
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Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go right ahead, sir. 

Admiral Taytor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I] will identify myself. I am Rear Adm. Arthur H. Taylor, USN, 
Director of the Foreign Military Assistance Division, Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before the committee as the 
witness of the Department of Defense in connection with the extension 
of the loan of a naval vessel currently on loan to the Government of 
the Republic of China. 

May I introduce my supporting witness, Comdr. Joseph H. Floyd, 
USN, of the Foreign Military Assistance Division, Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

One of the most effective ways to assist our friends and allies is to 
lend them ships from our Naval Reserve Fleet. By lending certain 
countries our ships, we achieve a preparedness that would be other- 
wise virtually impossible. 

By this | mean that the ships we lend are automatically deployed 
in vital areas, fully manned by our allies, and organized for immediate 
action at the outbreak of any hostilities. Also, readiness and mainte- 
tenance of our reserve fleet is improved. The best way to have a 
piece of equipment ready for use and in proper condition is to operate 
it frequently. This is particularly true of ships. 

Although the U.S. Naval Reserve Fleet comprises a strong potential, 
that potential would be vastly increased if it could be properly 
manned, operated, and maintained in an active status. The cost 
of this, in terms of money and personnel, would be prohibitive in 
peacetime and is not possible. However, it is entirely feasible for 
certain allies to man and operate some of our reserve fleet ships with 
their personnel. The Republic of China has been an outstanding 
example of the success of our ship-loan program. 

The proposal contained in H.R. 9465 to authorize the extension of 
the loan of a destroyer to the Government of the Republic of China is 
designed to assist this country to continue to carry out its responsi- 
bilities in the security treaties with the United States and implement- 
ing recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff concerning support 
of allied forces under the mutual defense assistance program. 

The Republic of China is capable of manning and operating destroy- 
ers and they have proven this ability and have demonstrated their 
proficiency in the operations of destroyers over the past 6 vears. 

Because of her vital strategic position, it is mandatory that the 
Republic of China maintain an effective antisubmarine threat in order 
to defend her position. Her major naval tasks as derived from multi- 
lateral agreements are to defend her coastal waters, essential bases and 
ports, and to protect her sea lines of communications, all requiring 
that she maintain an active antisubmarine threat. Destroyers are 
well equipped for this purpose. 

The Taiwan Straits incident proved beyond a reasonable doubt the 
value of lending destroyer-type ships to the Government of the Re- 
public of China. 

The major combatant ships of the Chinese Navy (GRC) are four 
destroyers, which are on loan from the United States, and five destroy- 
er escorts, which are all ex-U.S. ships. One of these destroyers was 
loaned on February 16, 1959, under the authority contained in Public 
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Law 85-532, the ship-loan bill, which was passed in July 1958. This 
loan is for a period of 5 years. 

Two of these destroyers were loaned in February of 1954 under the 
authority of Public Law 83-188, for a period of 5 years, and the loans 
were extended for an additional 5-year period under the authority of 
legislation passed during the last session of Congress (Public Law 
86-57). 

The other destroyer was loaned on July 28, 1955, under the au- 
thority of Public Law 83-188, for 5 years, and the loan expires in July 
of this calendar year. 

It is considered a matter of political and military expediency that 
the existing loan of the destroyer from the United States to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China be extended for a period of 5 years. 

Again, may I express my appreciation for the opportunity to appear 
before you in support of the House Resolution 9465, the extension of 
the loan of the ex-U.S.S. Rodman, for 5 additional years, to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement concerning the proposed 
legislation to extend the loan of a destroyer to China. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral Taylor, that is a very fine statement and a 
good review of the authority whereby these ships are loaned to our 
allies. 

In all cases, all ships, if they are combatant, may only be trans- 
ferred by an act of the Congress, and in all cases none of them is 
extended longer than 5 years, is that right? 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So that the Congress may review each instance, is that 
true? 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, you have terminating in this calendar year one 
ship, which would have been loaned 5 years, and that is to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China? 

Admiral Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. That is one ship. 

Now, you have others which will be coming up, is that right? 

Admiral Tayvtor. Not of these ships to China, sir, because, as I 
stated in the statement, two were extended for 5 years last year. The 
first one took place in 1959. So that would still have 4 more years 
to go. 

Mr. Rivers. Well now 

Admiral Taytor. Were you referring to other legislation, sir, rather 
than this particular one? 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t have any other expirations? 

Admiral Taytor. Not at this time. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have in the mill other legislation on this same 
subject 
Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir. Pardon me 











Mr. Rivers. Which it is planned to bring up to the Congress this 
session? 

Now, I happen to have handled the 43—is it 43- or 45-ship bill? 

Commander FLoyp. 43, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Forty-three-ship bill. 

Commander Fioyp. Plus the extension of the loan of one carrier to 
France, totaling 44. 
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Mr. Rivers. That extended the loan of one carrier? 

Commander Fioyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That gave you a time limit whereby you could make 
these transfers? 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That, too, will expire? 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir. That is the other thing I am prepared 
to discuss, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I wish you would discuss that. 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Because if we can wrap up all this stuff in one pro- 
posal—— 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It would expedite the whole subject matter and 
obviate the necessity of my taking the time of the committee members 
to hear these things. Because | think the provisions of the original 
act on the 44 ships said you had to make transfers in 2 years. 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir, by the end of 1960. 

Mr. Rivers. The end of 1960? 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, if you don’t do it, you can’t. 

Admiral Taytor. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Because of the mechanics—— 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Incident to the transfers. 

Admiral Taytor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So if you are prepared—— 

Admiral Taytor. I would be pleased to, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, in accordance with your request of last Friday, at 
which time you expressed the desire to hear all ship loan legislation 
at one time, I have looked into the matter of other pending legislation 
in this area. 

I have found that the legislation which you are considering today 
is the only proposal which has been cleared by the Department of 
Defense. 

There is one other measure which the Navy is presently processing 
dealing with ship loans. This has not been fully coordinated within 
the Department of Defense, and therefore I am unable to give you a 
Department of Defense position on this proposal. But since you 
have asked for information regarding other ship loan legislation, | am 
prepared to discuss it. 

This draft legislation is the request for the extension of the terminal 
date of Public Law 85-532 from December 31, 1960, to December 31, 
1961. 

The authority of Public Law 85-532, enacted July 18, 1958, pro- 
vided for lending 43 destroyers, destroyer escorts, and submarines, to 
certain foreign countries, and in addition, the extension of the loan 
of an aircraft carrier to France for 1 year. 

These ships, in service and operating, would form a free-world pool 
of warships which would be dispersed over a large area. ‘They would 

be deployed to critical areas prior to D-day and be immediately avail- 
able. These ships would provide much needed additional antisub- 
marine warfare training and strengthen our antisubmarine warfare 
potential. 
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The law requires that the costs required to defray activation- 
rehabilitation of these ships will be charged to funds programed for 
the recipient government under the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, or to funds provided by the recipient government under 
the reimbursable provisions of that act. These funds are appropriated 
annually. 

Experience has proven that it is usually not possible to conclude 
loan agreements with foreign countries before the end of the calendar 
year in which military assistance program funds are appropriated. 

The considerable amount of time required by the administrative 
procedures for the allocation of military assistance funds, after passage 
of necessary appropriations legislation has resulted in the inability to 
conclude the loan agreements until the subsequent year. Further, 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, requires that funds 
shall be available to defray cost of military assistance programs prior 
to U.S. commitment unless otherwise directed by a Presidential deter- 
mination (Presidential Determination 451). 

Due to the fact that enactment of the ship loan bill (Public Law 
85-532) was in July 1958, the ship loan program did not go into full 
swing until 1959. It is anticipated that there will be insufficient time 
to conclude loan agreements with countries to whom it is considered 
desirable to lend naval ships, prior to December 31, 1960, even though 
the required funds are appropriated during the second session of the 
86th Congress. 

The status of the ship loan program under Public Law 85-532 as 
of January 1, 1961, is as follows: 

Extension of carrier loan to France was concluded. 

Ships delivered, 17; 

Ships programed for delivery in 1960, nine; 

Ships undelivered as of January 1961, 17. 

Mr. Rivers. So out of the 45, you will have a 17 deficit? 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Commander FiLoyp. Correction, sir: ‘Out of the 43.” 

Mr. Rivers. 43. 

Admiral Taytor. 43. 

Mr. Rivers. 43. 

Admiral Taytor. An extension of the terminal date of Public Law 
85-532 until December 31, 1961, is essential to the successful comlep- 
tion of the ship loan program. 

Again may I express my appreciation for the opportunity to 
appear before you in support of this proposed ship loan legislation. 

Mr. Rrvers. When do you think you might get some action out of 
your shop? 

Admiral Taytor. Beg pardon, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. When do you think you can get some action on that 
other bill? 

Admiral Taytor. Well, sir, I am not too well qualified—you mean 
to have it all through the processes, and the Department of Defense 
position on this, Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. They haven’t changed their position? They shouldn’t 
have changed their position. They were for the provisions of Public 
Law 85-532 to start with. 

Admiral Taytor. I would like to think that we could get that done 
within a week. 
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Do you think so, Commander? 

Commander Fioyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. See if you can. 

And with the subcommittee’s permission, if you can get it to us, 
maybe the subcommittee would let me propose it as an amendment to 
the full committee when the bill is being presented to the full committee 
when the chairman calls the full committee together, and it will 
obviate the necessity of convening again to go into this thing with 
which we are all thoroughly familiar. 

I wouldn’t want you to have 17 ships programed to some people— 
for instance, Castro. I hope he is not one of the 17, because I am 
not sure I would be for it. 

Admiral Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. WinstrEap. Well, Mr. Chairman, don’t they always list to us 
where these ships will be programed? 

Admiral Taytor. Surely. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. So we will know what we are voting on. 

Admiral Taytor. As to individual countries, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So—I don’t want you to think we will take carte 
blanche 17, unless the people are going our way, if you catch the point. 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Now, I have just been advised, Mr. Chairman, by the Office of 
Legislation Affairs, while you were talking, that it could be closer to 
1 month, rather than 1 week, before the Department of Defense 
position could all be cleared. 

Mr. Rivers. How do you know? You haven’t tried to expedite it? 
You haven’t tried to expedite it, have you? You may do it in a week, 
How do you know it will take you a whole month? We could burn 
down the whole Capitol in less than a month. 

Commander Munns. It is based on our past experience. 

Mr. Rrvers. What is that? 

Commander Munns. It is based on our past experience. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, but we do things pretty fast. We changed the 
whole reserve concept in this committee in 2 months, didn’t we? 

Mr. Winsteap. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. We did, in 6 weeks. See if you can’t do a little better 
than a month. That is ridiculous. 

Commander Munns. We will push it just as fast as we possibly can. 

Mr. Rivers. Then if we don’t get it there, we might put it on the 
floor when the bills come up. 

Mr. StatinsHek. Mr. Chairman, for the record, may I interpret 
what you said? 

It is the sense of the committee that if the Department of the Navy 
succeeds in getting administration approval of their views on Public 
Law 532, which would provide for an extension of 1 year—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. SiatrnsHek. If that is forthcoming before the full committee 
acts, you will propose an amendment to the basic legislation which 
we are considering this morning, H.R. 9465, which would therefore 
take care of the entire loan problem for the coming year? 

Mr. Rivers. That is with the committee approval. I want the 
committee’s approval. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, I think it is a wise idea. 
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I am wondering why they separate it. Is it in view of the fact that 
by having it all together it will create some opposition on some of 
the others? 

I think the idea is good, and I am for it as far as I know now. 

I am wondering why it would come up here this way. 

Mr. Rivers. There wasn’t any controversy before. 

Mr. SuatTiInsHEK. No, sir. It is my impression that it is simply one 
of these administrative oversights. They began processing the ter- 
mination problem on one law and apparently overlooked the other. 

Mr. Winsteap. Well, the defense will be better off and the com- 
mittee too if they will start getting more of these things together, 
instead of having it piecemeal. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Winstreap. I am for what the chairman suggested very 
strongly, if it can be done. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. Mr. Chairman, there is one question I would 
like to ask. 

After all, times and policies do change. I would like to ask a little 
more about this carrier that has been loaned to France. 

Now, General de Gaulle has pulled out the French Navy, such as 
it is, from NATO, and what is the status of that carrier? Have they 
had it for 5 vears, and are we going to give it to them for another 5, 
or what? 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, ma’am. 

Mr. Rivers. You just gave it back to them. It was just concluded. 

Mrs. St. GeorGe. It was just concluded. 

Admiral Taytor. My information about this particular carrier, 
ma’am, is that that was the old Belleau Wood. 

Mrs. Str. Georce. Yes. 

Admiral Taytor. Which at the present time is of not very much 
military value. 

(Mrs. St. George nods. ) 

Mr. Rivers. Well now, it is not the Essex class. 

Admiral Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is not even the Ranger class. 

Admiral Tayior. Oh, no, sir. 

This is one of those little small escort carriers of World War IT. 

Mr. Rivers. It wouldn’t be hardly over 16,000 tons? 

Admiral Taytor. That is right, sir. Maybe 14 or 15 would be my 
offhand guess. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I say, it couldn’t carry jets. 

Admiral Taytor. Oh, no. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorae. Then, in other words, you just consider that it 
it is not at the present time, of much military value to the French? 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, ma’am. 

Mr. Rivers. They couldn’t operate it in the fleet, to start with. 

Admiral Taytor. As a matter of fact, the French have been using 
it more as a cargo ship, rather than in any capacity as a carrier, even 
while they have it. 

Mr. Cuamperutain. Mr. Chairman, I would like to pursue this, if 
Mrs. Sr. George is through. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you finished, Mrs. St. George? 
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Mrs. St. GroraeE. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am concerned about this, too. 

If you sav this carrier is of very little use, why lend it to them? 
Admiral Taytor. This was loaned, what, five 
Commander FLoyp. Six years ago. 

Admiral Taytor. Six years ago. I personally could not tell you 
one — what use it was supposed to have 6 years ago. 





ter- Can you, Commander, actually? 

her, Commander Fioyp. Yes, sir. The carrier was extended for 1 year. 
om- Admiral Taytor. Yes. 

her, Commander Frioyp. To the French in order that they may have a 


training platform, pending the delivery of a new carrier being built 
for the French Navy. The French are returning the Belleau Wood 
ery | to the custody of the United States prior to June of this calendar year. 
Admiral Taytor. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. What are you going to do with it? 

Commander Fioyp. Sir, we have no alternative but to scrap the 
uld — ship. 

Mr. CuamBerLaIn. Then—— 


ttle [ Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, off the record, if I may here. 
Mr. Rivers. Off the record. 

| as (Further statement off the record.) 

hey Mr. Rivers. Did you finish, Mr. Chamberlain? 

r 5, Mr. CuampBeruatn. No, sir. 


A statement was made here by the commander that may clear this 
up. I don’t know whether I understood him or not. 


ed. Did you say by June 30 this year the Belleau Wood would be re- 
| turned to the U.S. Navy? 
ier, | Commander Fioyp. That is correct, sir. 


Mr. Cuamperwain. Well, do I understand that this legislation that 
we have here is for an extension of the carrier loan to France, then? 
ich Commander FLoyp. No, sir. The statement includes the fact that 
the extension of the loan of the carrier to France by the United States 
was concluded in 1959. 

Admiral Taytor. Last year. It was extended for 1 vear, is that 
correct? 

Commander Fioyp. That is correct. 

Admiral Taytor. That is separate. 

Mr. SuatinsHek. May I clear the record on that? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, go ahead. 
ny Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. [| wish you would. 

Mr. StatinsHek. Public Law 532, which is the law presently under 
' discussion and which the Navy contemplates requesting an extension 
_ | for 1 year, is due to expire on December 31 of this year. Included in 
it | that law, in the opening section, was the following language: 

h? § Notwithstanding section 7307, title 10, United States Code, or any other law, 
the President may extend the loan of one aircraft carrier to the Government of 
France until June 30, 1960. 











ng And then it goes on and relates to other subjects. 
= | In other words, that provision has been executed and will be con- 
.. | @luded on the 30th of June, when the carrier I understand will be re- 
if | turned to the custody and jurisdiction of the United States. 
‘ So the carrier—the extension of this Public Law 532 will have no 
| bearing whatsoever on the Belleau Wood, the carrier now in custody 


of the French forces. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. All right, then, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask this question of our witnesses: What other ships do we presently 
have loaned to the French Government? 

Admiral Taytor. To the French? 

Commander FLoyp. None, sir. 

Admiral Taytor. I don’t believe any, sir. I will just take a final 
check. 

No, sir; none to the French, sir. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. No submarines or anything? 

Admiral Taytor. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. No submarines? 

Admiral Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Are there any other questions from any members of 
the committee? 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have a question. I just 
would like to make a statement regarding the bill presently before the 
committee. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprrson. | had an opportunity to visit Taiwan just after 
the Taiwan Strait difficulties, about a year ago, and I visited the naval 
installations and I inspected one of the destroyers, and I would like 
to say for the committee that I have not ever seen a destroyer in 
which greater care was paid to the maintenance. It is in a very 
high state of repair. The crew seemed to be thoroughly qualified to 
maintain it. And if you are interested in knowing that the equip- 
ment we have on loan is well taken care of, I can assure this com- 
mittee that the Chinese nationalists are taking excellent care and 
making good use of this equipment. 

Mr. Rivers. That is mighty fine. Because that is the report we get 
from the Navy. 

I think I saw that ship transferred down at Charleston, or one. 

Commander Fioyp. Yes, sir. You were there in 1955 when the 
ship was transferred. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. They had a lot of training beforehand, and 
they had very intelligent officer personnel in charge and good crew 
members. 

That is a fine statement, General. You have seen these things. 

T have seen what the Germans are doing, firsthand, as vou know, 
Admiral. 

Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Wampter. Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, what do we do about a new destroyer? Are they on a 
loan basis, too? 

Commander Fioyp. No, sir. 

Admiral Taytor. No, sir. The ships that we loan are from our 
reserve fleet, sir. 

Mr. Wampter. I notice when we get to some of these different 
countries, the admiral in that country says, “I am getting a new de- 
stroyer from the United States.”” Is that an outright purchase or 
how does he get that new destroyer? ‘The United States isn’t giv- 
ing me that destroyer. I have a complement of men right today that 
I can put on that destroyer. I have trained them for 18 months. 
And the United States is short, giving me this destroyer.”’ 
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Admiral Taytor. The United States is what? 

Mr. Wamp.ter. Has come up short in giving us this new destroyer 
that we were going to get, in the specific foreign country. 

I just recently had an occasion to have become familiar with that 
this summer. 

Mr. Rivers. Was that Germany? 

Mr. WAmpLiER. Spain, for example. 

Acmiral Tay.or. To answer your question, no new destroyer, sir, 
do we build and loan to a foreign country. 

Mr. Wampuuir. Admiral 'l'satsos, of Greece, | think, told me specifi- 
cally he was coming over here and commissioning a ship in February 
and taking it back to Greece. 

Is that a loan or is that an outright purchase? 

Commander FiLoyp. Sir, this is a loan of one of four ships authorized 
for Greece under this particular law. They are not new ships. They 
are rehabilitated, activated ships. 

Mr. Rivirs. They call them conversion jobs. 

Commander Fioyp. They are called conversion jobs, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. There aren't any new ships in the program? 

Commander Fioyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I will say the German Navy—if my colleague will 
permit me to say this —— 

Mr. WAMPLER. Sure. 

Mr. Rivers. The German Navy is one of the few—TI think one 
South American country, who pays for their rehabilitation and con- 
version, but the German Navy pays every nickel of their conversion, 
and they pay so much—I think it is in the neighborhood of $6 million 
apiece, $6 million plus. They pay so much out of their own pocket. 
They put all kinds of gadgets on it. When they get one of these 
rehabilitated ships, it is better than the ones we have in the operating 
fleet. They put a lot of stuff on them, because they pay for them. 
And they are the only Government that is doing it, other than—what 
is it, Argentina? 

Commander FLoyp. Argentina, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. But there are no new ships, I can say that. There 
aren’t any new ships. 

Mr. Wampter. Can I ask another question here? 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Wampcer. Admiral, can you tell me what is holding up the 
ships being delivered to some of those countries that have their men 
trained and ready to go. Can you tell us, tell me particularly, why it 
is? Use Spain as an example. 

Admiral Taytor. Well, the lack of funds, mainly, sir. That is 
why we are asking for extending this bill so we will have more time 
to get more money to try to catch up with loaning these ships that 
have already been authorized by the Congress, but whose authoriza- 
tion runs out on the 31st of next December, sir. 

Mr. Wampter. Well, the reason I mentioned that particular thing 
is that I sort of think it involves a morale problem. 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wamp ter. In these countries, where we actually traiu the sxills 
for a period of, say, 18 months, and tken they have to deploy their 
men to a certain extent and then have difficulty in brirgirg them back 
when the ship is operational. 
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Admiral Taytor. Right. 

Mr. Wampter. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral ‘Vaylor, I would like the Navy to invite our 
subcommittee to go down to the next transfer of that ship to the 
Germans. | think it is the 16th of February at Charleston. 

Admiral Taytor. The 23d of February, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The 23d. 

Admiral Taytor. Mr. Chairman, the 23d of February will be the 
fifth one. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like the committee to see that, because just 
about everybody on this committee is a military man. We have the 
only jet fighter on this committee. We have everything on this 
committee, as you have observed. [Laughter.] 

I would like for them to see these transfers, because it is an interest- 
ing ceremony, and it is an impressive ceremony, isn’t it? 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. To see our boys leave the ship and the lowering of the 
colors and the raising of the colors and the national anthem of both 
countries. I think it would be a nice experience for our subcommittee. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, on that point and the point raised by 
our colleague, Mr. Wampler, it is a policy matter here, I just make 
this inquiry: 

This bill comes along, this H.R. 9465, and as I noticed it does not 
specify any ship of any kind. It does not name any ship. We do 
not know, except by testimony, why it is in the reserve or whether it 
is a brandnew ship or what it is. 

For instance, the title of this bill is very short, “H.R. 9465.” It 
says, ‘‘to authorize the extension of a loan of a naval vessel to the 
Government of the Republic of China.” 

Now, the point I am inquiring about is this: Whether or not that 
is the best policy not to put it in the bill itself or whether or not the 
ship or at least a description of the type should be in the bill. 

Now, I am not saying it should. I just raise that question. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Perhaps |—— 

Admiral Taytor. I will have to defer to the legal experts on that. 

Mr. SuaTINsHEK. On legislation of this kind, Mr. Morris, it has 
been the practice to include a provision something along these lines, 
and I quote from Public Law 532: 

Src. 4. No vessel may be made available under this Act unless the Secretary of 
Defense, after consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, determines that its 
transfer is in the best interests of the United States. The Secretary of Defense 
shall keep the Congress currently advised of all transfers under this Act. 

In other words, these ships do come from the reserve fleet. They 
make a determination in the executive branch that their further use 
by the United States at this particular point in time is not necessary 
and they are available for transfer to a foreign nation. They also are 
contingent upon a special agreement which makes them immediately 
available to the United States if we should deem it necessary to take 
possession once again. 

Mr. Morris. Well, the point is—I don’t want to belabor it. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. But I am just trying to get it in my own bill. I read 
that provision in this bill, and that certainly is a good provision. The 
point is, as you say, they come from the reserve fleet. Nothing in the 
bill that shows that they do. 
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Mr. Rivers. I think an extension—you go back to the hearings 
and the report. We put that in the report. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Because the interpretation of an act, they always— 
what doesn’t appear on the face of the bill is always in the report. 

[ wish you would include that in the report. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir; we shall. 

Mr. Rivers. You can’t hurt anything. 

Mr. Morris. If they are purely extensions, and this is, of course. 

Mr. Rivers. This is an extension. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. That would be true. It is just purely extended. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. They would be from the reserve fleet. 

Mr. Rivers. In the original bill, if you will remember, Mr. Morris, 
the original bill specifically said from the reserve fleet. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

Mr. Rivers. They have to be in the reserve fleet before they may 
be transferred. 

Mr. Cole used to always bring up that same question, so it wouldn’t 
gut the active fleet. It had to be over—I mean out of the immediate 
need. It had to be a reserve ship. 

Mr. Morais. I think that explains it. You hit the nail on the head. 

The original act did provide they come from the reserve fleet? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. (Public Law 85-532 specifically requires that 
such transfer be “from the reserve fleet.’’) 

Any other questions? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is one other matter I want to make 
inquiry about, while we are discussing this loan program. 

I am wondering if our witnesses couldn’t include for the record 
where these 17 ships have been loaned that have been loaned and the 9 
ships programed for delivery for 1960. 

Mr. Rivers. Why certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If they could indicate also for the record what 
countries will receive those vessels. 

Mr. Rivers. Will be the recipients of this, if it is extended. 

Admiral, get that information. 

Admiral Tay or. I have it, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And send it to the committee. 

Mr. Slatinshek, be sure that each member of the subcommittee 
gets a copy. 

Mr. SuatiInsHEK. Shall I include it in the record? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I think so, yes. 

Mr. SuatinsHek. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Put it in the record, yes, and in the report, too. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

The admiral is in a position to give that information for the record 
right now, if you so desire. He does have that information available. 

Mr. Rivers. We don’t need to take it up now. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 
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Mr. Rivers. Why don’t you make the copies so we won’t have to 
o to that trouble. You make enough copies for the committee, so 
{r. Slatinshek can distribute it. 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows:) 


INFORMATION CONCERNING THE EXTENSION FOR 1 YEAR OF PusB.iic Law 85-532 


1. As of January 1, 1960, the U.S. Navy has completed the transfer of 17 ships 
to friendly foreign governments. Public Law 85-532 authorized the transfer of 
43 ships and the extension of the loan of an aircraft carrier to France. 

2. Public Law 85-532 expires on December 31, 1960. 

3. As of January 1, 1961, there will be 17 ships undelivered. There are nine 
ships programed for delivery in calendar year 1960 and three in calendar year 1961. 

4. These ships have not been transferred to friendly governments for the 
following reasons: 

(a) Delays in the procedures for concluding loan agreements. 

(b) Lack of funds in the Military Assistance Program to accomplish. 

(c) Delays in the administrative procedures required in the allocation of 
military assistance program funds after money has been appropriated by 
the Congress. 

(d) Changes in the requirements of recipient governments since passage 
of Public Law 85-532 in July 1958. 

5. There will be 14 ships undelivered and unprogramed in January 1, 1961, 
unless the permissive legislation (Public Law 85-532) is extended 1 year. 

6. There are eight ships, all destroyers, which cannot be delivered if the law is 
not extended. These ships and countries are two destroyers to Spain, two de- 
stroyers to Norway, two destroyers to Chile, one destroyer to Colombia, and one 
destroyer to Peru. 

Even if the permissive legislation is extended 1 year, there is the requirement 
for funds in the mutual security program to defray the costs. 

7. There are six ships, which may not be affected if Public Law 85-532 is not 
extended for 1 year. These ships are: 

One destroyer escort for Cuba; deferred for political reasons. 

One destroyer escort for Ecuador. This country has elected to accept two small 
patrol escort ships instead of the destrover escort. 

One destroyer escort for Uruguay. This country has elected to accept the over- 
haul of one of their two existing destroyer escorts instead of the destroyer escort. 

One destroyer for Argentina. This country has declined the offer of the 
destroyer. 

Two ships which are the emergency replacement pool as specified in the law. 

8. Summary of ship loan program under the authority of Public Law 85-532 as 
of January 1, 1961: 


Extension of loan of carrier to France, concluded________________________ 1 
I hd lal ws eminence 17 
Ships programed for delivery in 1960___ 


Ships planned for delivery in 1961__________- ol SE ae 5 eee ae 
Ships which will be undelivered and not programed on Jan. 1, 1961_______- 14 
a ae hs wen mian ile wile be pasibadande 44 


9. The ships cannot be programed for delivery unless there is money available 
to defray costs of activation. The law requires that these costs be charged to 
funds appropriated under the authority of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 as 
amended. hese funds are appropriated annually by the Congress. 

10. The cost of activation-rehabilitation of a destroyer is $2.5 million, a sub- 
marine $2 million, a destroyer escort $2 million. 

11. The U.S. Government has on loan, to friendly foreign governments, a total 
of 41 combatant ships. All of these ships are destroyers and submarines except 
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one, which is the small aircraft carrier to France. These ships were loaned under 
the authority of several existing laws. A summary of these loans is as follows: 


DOGGIE, MEP AsiacutleldseaduecLisd 2| Korea, DE_---- edb apaeind ee bellue 2 
NO eS See: RR Te 2 
Franca, CVE... ......... Ba wad 1} Portugal, DE_-.-.--.- 1ontinienkiade 2 
Greece: Spain: 
0 EERE Ss ee cg eee ee 4 RN he eens oan cts Sclacecat ae eee 3 
Pi siiiheewdadtia dia aadtek~ 2 ERS RE GE gS Be ee 1 
NE I tc dtet lads 6 ip din Sd dda dd TESS) SENS ere me: 4 
Japan: ih |. a ae ere ee 3 
ers dt Sr A Ot i oo So) ae 1 
SARS EL eee Se 4 ee 
SEE Oe SEES De ee Pee ee ae 2 Totals iJ). the. dey Jee 41 





Mr. SiatinsHEK. Mr. Chairman—Excuse me. After you conclude 
your questioning up there, I do have one or two questions that I feel 
are pertinent. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. StatinsHEek. Admiral, recently the press had carried an article 
which was critical of the Department of the Navy in the preparation 
of these vessels for a loan to foreign nations. Specifically, the criticism 
was to this effect: That the activation costs for ships readied from the 
reserve fleet for transfer and use with our active forces, the U.S. fleet, 
was significantly less than the cost of activation of ships that were 
being used as loans to foreign nations. 

Can you direct some light on this problem? 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir; I can. 

The cost of activation for ships for the military assistance program 
to foreign countries is higher than the cost of activation of a similar 
ship that is to come out of our reserve fleet and go into our own fleet, 
and there are various reasons: 

One is the reason—take the matter of overhaul. After a ship is 
activated and turned over to a foreign country, we know that that ship 
will not be overhauled for the next 6 or 7 years, whereas, if that ship 
were going into our own fleet, we will know that we will have her back 
in the next 2, 214, or at the most, the next 3 years for overhaul. That 
is one reason why they have to be better prepared. 

Then following along that line of materiel, we make every effort to 
put a full supply of spare parts on that ship, what we call onboard 
spare parts, in order—because we know that ship is going to be far 
away and when it breaks something and it needs a spare part, it is 
going to need it, and they can’t just send a telegram or a phone call 
into a Navy yard, like a U.S. ship can. 

Furthermore, in regard to spare parts, it is the policy to send on to 
the recipient country a year’s supply of what we call follow-on spares, 
the big spares, the heavy spares that are not normally carried on 
board ship. 

So there is something extra from what is necessary to put on a 
U.S. ship. 

Then there is the matter along the personnel lines. When we 
activate a ship that is going to go into our fleet, the crew is on that 
ship, and they help in the activation, and that holds down the cost of 
the activation. But that is not so in activating a ship that is going 
to go on our MAP program, our military assistance program to a 
foreign country. 

First of all, that crew is not all assembled at the beginning. They 
do come into the country in batches and dribbles, but then they are 
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sent to schools and trained in our techniques, our installations, our 
electronics, and so forth, and all of this activation is being done by 
our own people, whereas, a U.S. ship would have their crew on board, 
and they would be assisting. 

That same factor or aspect carries on after the activation. We 
can’t turn over a ship to Turkey or Greece that is sort of about 95 
percent activated or 90 percent, with the idea that, well, they can 
finish up a lot of loose ends. We can do that to a ship that is going to 
enter our own active fleet because we know our people are capable; 
they have the know-how; they know the material. They are going 
to be with the ship, and they are going to be near our tenders, and 
so forth, and they can finish up a lot of things. But we can’t turn 
over something with a lot of loose ends. 

Then finally what I could think of offhand is the training. We pay 
for the training of all of these crews that come over to take these ships, 
whereas there again you don’t have that expense when you are acti- 
vating a ship that is going to go into our own fleet. 

So I would say there are six of seven reasons I can think of. 

Mr. Rivers. That comes under the MAP program. 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is why you sent them up to Norfolk, if they can’t 
get a ship from down in my part of the country, and they go down to 
Guantanamo with the fleet; it takes about 6 months after they get a 
ship before they can leave these shores, doesn’t it? 

Admiral Taytor. The average time for activating a destroyer-type 
ship, Mr. Chairman, runs 5 months, approximately 5 months. For a 
submarine, 6 months. I believe I am correct in that, am I? 

Commander Fioyp. That is correct, plus the training. 

Mr. Rivers. A lot of work. 

Anything else, Mr. Slatinshek? 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Can you give us some information as to the fiscal 
aspects of this legislation? What costs are involved if we let the law 
expire right now, that is, as of the terminal date, December 31, 1960, 
and what additional costs would be involved by virtue of the extension 
of 1 year? 

Admiral Taytor. Well, if the law were extended for 1 year it would 
cost approximately $20 million. In other words, there would be eight 
destroyer types involved and eight times an average cost of $2.5 million 
per destroyer type would be $20 million. 

Mr. SuatTInsHEK. I see. 

In other words, without the extension of this existing law you would 
be unable to program and ultimately transfer eight destroyers? That 
is what you contemplate? 

Admiral Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SiatiInsHEK. Otherwise, the balance of the ships that you pro- 
gram and plan on transferring will be transferred. However, this does 
not add up to 43; does it? 

Admiral Taytor. No, sir. There are certain ships that, for one 
reason or another, since the original law, are not going to the countries. 

Mr. SLATINSHEK. Either the requesting nation has changed its mind 
or circumstances have intervened which make the transfer inadvisable 
at this time? 

Admiral Taytor. That is correct. 
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Mr. SLaTINSHEK. You will include that information for the com- 
mittee’s information, and we will circulate it among the members? 

Admiral Taytor. I will be very happy to. 

Mr. SLaTINsHEK. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Winstead has a question. 

Mr. WinstreAp. What about one of these ships, say, that has been 
loaned to China or any other country for 5 years and we extend that; 
do we spend any more money repairing that ship or is it up to them to 
do all the repairs necessary for the next 5 years? 

Admiral Taytor. No, sir; it doesn’t involve any overhaul or any- 
thing like that. It is simply an extension to carry on. 

Mr. Winsteap. It doesn’t cost us anything to get the ship in readi- 
ness for that 5 years’ time? 

Admiral Taytor. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Rivers. Any other questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection, the bill will be reported. 

Mr. SiatinsHEK. The bill would be H.R. 9465. 

Shall I real it for the record or simply insert it in the record? 

Mr. Rivers. I think we have read it. Why don’t you insert it? 
I think we are all familiar with it. 

Mr. SiatTinsHEK. All right, sir. 

The motion is on the bill to extend the loan of a ship to China. 

The other matter, of course, remains subject to the administration’s 
approval of the proposal of the Department of the Navy. 

Mr. Rivers. We will see how that comes about. 

Without objection. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee adjourned, subject to the call of the 


Chair. ) O 





